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or THE 

MORAVIAN CONGREGATIONS IN OHIO. 

BY JESSE BI.ICKENSDEEFER. 



In the year 1761 was built, by a Moravian Missionaiy, the first 
house within the limits of the present State of Ohio. This Mis- 
sionary was Christian Frederick Post, who during the years 1768-9 
had been commissioned by the English Government to visit the 
Indians on the Ohio, in order to detach them from the French 
interest in the war then raging between France and England.* 
1:2 this undertaking Post succeeded beyond all expectation, and to 
his labor, therefore, in no small degree, is the success of the British 
arms in these wars to be attributed. 

In 1761 Post journeyed to the Tuscarawas River to renew his 
friendship with the Delaware chief then living on its banks, and, 
ill addition to this, he hoped to establish himself in that country as 
a missionary and teacher. He procured permission to build a 
house, and having selected a site on the North-east side of the 
river, about a mile above the mouth of Sandy Creek, he erected, as 
before said, the first house within the limits of the State of Ohio, 
the posts of traders only being excepted. 

After finishing his cabin. Post returned to Pennsylvania, and 
endeavored to procure from the Brethren at Bethlehem an assistant 
to return with him in the following spring, with the intention of 
establishing on the banks of the Tuscarawas a permanent Mora- 
vian Mission. After some time such an assistant was found for 
him in the person of John Heckewelder, an apprentice, then not 
quite nineteen years of age. They set out March 12th, 1762, and 

* The journal of this tour is printed in the Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. III. 
pp. 602—544. 
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■after a tedious journey of thirty-three days reached Post's cabin, 
April 11th. During this time, however, the Indian tribes occupy- 
ing the territory between the Ohio and Mississippi, had become 
very unsettled, and were in fact ready, at any moment, to break 
out into open hostilities against the whites. When Post and his 
■companion arrived at their house and began to clear the ground 
for a cornfield, the Indians became very suspicious, and, forbid- 
■ding them to proceed with their work, summoned them to a "talk." 
After Post's explanations and assurances, they were at length al- 
lowed to clear a • small spot for a garden, the savages being of 
©pinion that this was all a missionary needed. Notwithstanding 
their preparations, these two missionary pioneers were finally 
■obliged, owing to the hostility of the savages, to abandon their 
•enterprise in the latter part of the summer. 

No further missionary efforts were made in this territory until 
1772, when David Zeisberger, who in the preceding year had visi- 
ted the Delaware chief Netawatwes at Gekelemukpechuenk, emi- 
grated to the valley of the Tuscarawas with a body of Indian converts. 
Here the mission became exceedingly flourishing. Settlements were 
formed at Schonbrunn, Gnadenhiitten, and Lichtenau, and after- 
wards at New Schonbrunn and Salem.* 

In the year 1781 this flourishing mission came to an end. The 
British commandant at Detroit sent a body of Indian warriors 
under the Huron Half-King to take the Missionaries and their 
converts prisoners. The former were tried as American spies, but 
were acquitted, whilst the latter were left to spend an unusually 
severe winter in much suffering at Sandusky. In March, 1782, 
:a body of them, being compelled by hunger to return to their set- 
tlements on the Tuscarawas to procure the corn which had remained 
unharvested in their fields, were surrounded by a company of 
American militia under Colonel Willitimson, and murdered in 
cold blood, after they had previously surrendered their arms to 
the militia under promises of friendship and protection. About 
96 men, women, and children perished in this massacre. Two 
boys only escaped from the hands of the murderers.t 

* For the location of these settlements see " Antiquarian Explorations in Ohio," 
•in The Moravian, July and August, 1863. 

t For a full account of the massacre, as well as of the Indian Mission in Ohio 
;geaerall.y., see " Life and Times of David Zeisberger," hy E. de Schweinitz. 
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As soon as peace was proclaimed between the United States and 
Great Britain, the agents of the missions endeavored to procure 
for the Christian Indians a title to the lands occupied by them on 
the Muskingum previous to their removal by the British. Accord- 
ingly a memorial, dated October 28th, 1783, was sent to Congress, 
praying for the reservation to the Indians of the three towns, 
Gnadenhutten, Schonbrunn, and Salem, with the circumjacent 
lands, which had been granted to them in 1772 by the Great 
Council of the Delaware nation. Hereupon Congress passed an 
act. May 20th, 1785, containing the following clause, "That the 
said towns, and so much of the adjoining lands as in the judgment 
of the geographer of the United States may be sufficient for them, 
together with the buildings &c., shall be reserved for the sole use 
of the Christian Indians formerly settled there." 

Owing to disturbances and threats of violence against the Ind- 
ians, they were not able to take possession of the land immediately, 
and in 1787, in order to facilitate a legal tenure of the land for 
the benefit of the converts, the " Society of the United Brethren 
for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen" -was formed, 
which met for the first time Sept. 21st. After various memorials 
on the part of the Society and the passage of several ordinances by 
Congress, an act was finally passed and approved, June 1st, 1796, 
granting to the said Society three tracts of land, of 4,000 acres each, 
containing the above mentioned towns, in trust for the benefit of 
the Christian Indians.* These lands were surveyed in 1797 by 
General Rufus Putnam, U. S. Surveyor General, John Heckewel- 
der, William Henry, and others, and a patent therefor was 
granted in 1798. 

After the lands had been surveyed, preparations were made to 
remove a body of Indian converts from Fairfield, Canada, to the 
Schonbrunn tract, and at the same time the Society endeavored to 
induce settlers to occupy the two other tracts, in order to improve 
them and render them available for the purposes of the grant. 
This resulted in the establishment of the Moravian Church in 
Ohio. From this point a more detailed account of the actual 
planting and organization of the congregations will be in place. 

On the 19th of April, 1797, John Heckewelder and William 

* See statement forwarded to Hon. J. C. Calhoun by C. G. Hueffel. 
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Henry, with John Rothrock and Christian Clewell, of Schoneck, 
as assistants, as also Kamp, of Graceham, set out from Bethlehem 
for Gnadenhiitten, to meet General Putnam and survey the lands. 
At Charlestown, at the mouth of Buffalo Creek, they furnished 
themselves with provisions and necessary utensils, and having met 
two Indians, Captain Bull and Joseph White Eyes, proceeded on 
their journey on the morning of May 7th, The evening of the 
10th found them at the mouth of the Gekelemukpechuenk, where 
they encamped on the spot occupied by Zeisberger and Jungman 
as a camping ground in the fall of 1781, after their captivity by 
the Hurons. On the next evening they reached Gnadenhiitten, and 
on the morning of the 12th, Heckewelder with Messemer, a Tan- 
ker preacher, who was on his way to Detroit and had joined them 
at Buffalo, started for Marietta in search of Putnam. The remain- 
der of the party busied themselves in constructing a tent, and in 
acquiring a knowledge of the topography of the country, and es- 
pecially in examining the condition of the old town. The whole 
country was covered with a thick growth of underbrush and long 
grass, to which they set fire in order to protect themselves from 
the multitude of snakes which lay concealed therein, and also to 
procure a better view of the site of the former town.* 

Heckewelder, having returned with General Putnam and his 
company, June 9th, the time until July 4th was spent in survey- 



* From a letter written by Wm. Henry, dated May 13th, we take the following: 

" We foond the whole land covered with a deep, dry grass of an old standing, to 
which, on the day or our arrival, we set lire, to defend ourselves in some degree 
against the numerous snakes and serpents which we found had taken possession. 
All the ground where the town stood is covered with briars, hazel bushes, plum 
and thorn bashes, like a loWj impenetrable forest, excepting where the paths of 
bears, deer, turkeys and other wild creatures afforded admittance. I was ezceedr- 
ingly affected while I walked over and contemplated the ruins of this once beauti- 
ful place. Part of the chimneys appear in their rows. The place where our poor 
Indians were massacred is strongly marked. Part of their bones are yet to be seei 
among the coals and ashes, and in every quarter the ground is covered with the 
bones of cattle killed by their enemies." 

From the diary of the journey, the following is taken : 

" This (brush and grass) we set on fire to-day and experienced therefrom con- 
siderable pleasure." "Now we are for the first time able to obtain a real, hor- 
rible view of the ruins of the former place." " Everything lies covered with 
bones, and in the cellar of the house where part of the brethren were murdered- 
we found nine of them." 
11 
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ing the three tracts of land. On July 4th Heekewelder and Roth- 
rock accompanied Putnam to Marietta, reaching Bethlehem in 
August On the same day the remainder of the party set out on 
their return to Bethlehem, where they arrived on the 20th. 

In the year 1796 a circular, dated September 10th, was issued 
by the Society for Propagating the Gospel addressed to the different 
congregations of the United Brethren, stating that the Society had 
received from Congress a grant of the above mentioned tracts of 
land, and that it desired to have them settled and improved. An 
appendix to this circular contained the conditions on which lands 
would be leased to Brethren and friends of the Mission. These 
conditions were subsequently (1798) modified, and in 1799 printed 
and adopted as the rule for future guidance. Among them occurred 
this paragraph, relating to the organization of a congregation : 
" As soon as twelve or fifteen families live on jthe Muskingum, the 
Society will take steps that a meeting-house be built, and that they 
receive an ordained brother, who shall serve them with the word 
of God and the sacraments, and also keep a school, as in other 
country congregations." To induce settlers to remove to and 
improve this land was now the great aim of the Society. Al- 
ready, in 1797, when the surveying party returned from G"na- 
denhiitten, they ibund settlers at Charlestown who were anxious 
to occupy the land, but nothing seems to have come of their offer, 
though some of them may subsequently have leased land on the 
Salem tract. 

In the spring of 1798, Heekewelder, as agent of the Society, 
accompanied young Mortimer to the Mission Station in Canada, 
and thence, with Edwards, made a most painful journey to Gna- 
denhiitten, for the purpose of preparing for settlers, superintending 
the construction of buildings, and assisting in the establishment of 
the Indian congregation, which was shortly to arrive from Canada. 
October 4th., Zeisberger and Mortimer, with thirty-three Indians, 
arrived on the Schonbrunn tract, after a journey of fifty-one days 
from Fairfield. They chose for their settlement a spot on a high 
b^nk on the west side of the river, beloW their former town of 
.Schonbrunn, and about If miles S. E. of New Schonbrunn. Here 
a town was immediately laid out and named Goshen.* Heeke- 
welder, with his carpenters, who had in the mean time arrived 

* Mortimer's Diary in the Bethlehem Archives. 
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from Bethlehem, at once set about constructing a commodious and 
substantial dwelling for Zeisberger, while the Indians busied 
themselves in erecting temporary cabins for themselves and the 
missionaries. On Nov. 24th, Heckewelder and Mortimer returned 
to Bethlehem, leaving Zeisberger in charge of the congregation' at 
Goshen, and Edwards, with Schmiek and the two Colvers, to con- 
tinue the work at Gnadenhlitten. Later in the autumn, all the 
carpenters except Nathaniel Colver returned to Pennsylvania. 
The work at Gnadenhutten consequently progressed but slowly, 
though the Indian brethren from Goshen frequently assisted. 

During the winter the Indian congregation suffered considerably 
from the want of proper provisions. They had no corn of their own, 
and it was a very difficult matter to procure any, the nearest 
settlement, Georgetown, being seventy miles distant, and a journey 
in the winter through the wilderness to this place was no easy 
task. No settlers having yet moved upon the land, arrangements 
were now made with some brethren, mostly from Gnadenhutten 
on the Mahony, to move out under the conditions referred to above. 
Six or eight families agreed to go, it being understood that they 
should, for a certain time, be supplied with a minister, and also 
with a store, the settlements on the Ohio being too difficult of 
access and too remote to be relied on to supply their wants. During 
the winter, work on the houses at Gnadenhutten and Goshen, and 
the clearing of land progressed but slowly, being subject to fre- 
quent interruptions from the weather. Early in November a 
house was finished for Zeisberger, who had meanwhile occupied a 
cabin. On the 19th of the same month the Indians began the 
erection of a chapel, the first service in which was held Decem- 
ber 12th, Zeisberger preaching from the text of the day. 

Nothing of special interest occurred during the remainder of the 
winter, the chief concern both at Goshen and Gnadenhutten being 
to procure a sufficient supply of provisions for the Indian congre- 
gation. Visits were made to the settlements on the Ohio and 
corn was purchased wherever it could be procured, the time being 
mostly spent in hunting dear and bears. 

When spring opened, the Indians occupied themselves in boiling 
maple sugar, on which, for want of other provisions, they subsisted 
for a time almost exclusively. The supply of corn from the settle- 
ments on the Ohio began to be exhausted, and they received notice 
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that they could not expect much more help from that source. In 
consequence of this, journeys were made to the Walhunding, San- 
dusky, &c., in quest of corn for planting. 

At length, (May 6th) no doubt to the great joy of all, Bro. 
Heckewelder, with Jacob Bush and J. Hotel (Hodel ?), arrived from 
Bethlehem. Heckewelder was made acquainted with the state of 
affairs, and immediately dispatched a party with canoes to Mari- 
etta to obtain a sufficient supply of corn. 

Though the work at Gnadenhiitten liad progressed as well as 
was to be expected, yet on Heckewelder's arrival he found much 
to be accomplished. No houses had yet been comj)leted and no 
ground had been ploughed for corn-planting. Garden lots in 
Gnadenhiitten were also to be prepared, and, in addition, the Salem 
tract was to be laid out into farms for the settlers, who were 
beginning to arrive, a party of Dunkers from Old Gnadenhiitten 
being the first. June 9th, Brother Jungman arrived, having left 
the wagons with which he came some miles behind, they being 
detained waiting for a road to be cut through to the town. June 
12th, Brother and Sister Oppelt arrived on horseback, in 
advance of the wagons, the latter being the first white woman in 
that country since 1781. Soon after the whole party came into 
the town, announcing their approach by a general discharge of 
their guns. The party consisted of the following persons: The 
Brethren Oppelt (on the way to the Canada Mission), Mortimer 
(Missionary at Goshen), and Jungman, (overseer of the wo'kmen 
employed at Gnadenhiitten), with the Sisters Oppelt and Jungman, 
(and Mortimer ?). The party had left Litiz May 6th, in two wagons, 
driven b)' Heni-y Bollinger and Jacob Ricksecker. After a jour- 
ney of fifteen days they I'cached I^ittsburg, where they spent 
several days in making necessary purchases and in waiting for the 
creeks, swollen by late heavy rains, to subside. 

Pittsburg, at that time a town of considerable importance in the 
West, was an object of interest to the party.* Reaching George- 

* The following from Mortimer's diary may be of interest. " We were informed 
tliat in March last, not less than 170 boats had left or passed Pittsburg, with 
seillcrs, horses, cattle, goods, &c., for the new countries. These bouts are huilt in 
the rudest and simplest manner, of oblong form, 40 or 50 feet long and about 20 
b.oad. They are in part covered with boards like the roof of a house, which 
serves for store-house and dwelling. Therein is a fire-place and rudder ; the'open 
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town on the 29th, they remained until the 31st, making prej^aia- 
tions for their journey through the wilderness, purchasing cattle 
and procuring road-cutters to open the way before them to Gna- 
denhiitten.* June 1st found the party fairly on their way, camp- 
ing out in the woods. Owing to the labor of cutting the road 
and frequent delays by reason of the straying away of cattle and 
horses during the night, the party made but slow progress.* 
Added to this, the road-cutters not unfrequently became some- 



part is for the live-stock and lumber. Tlius constructed, when seen upon the 
river, they present (he appearance of a small, floating farm-house and yard." 
» * * * <i rpijg houses in Pittsburg number about 400, some handsomely 
built, containing about 3000 inhabitants. There are in Pittsburg, a Presbyterian* 
a L\itheran and a Methodist church. It is somewhat singuhir, however, that the 
churches are without ministers. All the clergymen, who have, for several years 
past, come to reside here have turned lawyers and three of them at present exercise 
that profession in the town. 

* A variety of business now engaged our attention ; we had to purchase cows, 
bacon, oats, flour, salt and a variety of other articles. Money had to be taken up, 
letters written, road-cutters engaged, part of the loading of the wagons left behind, 
new loading fetched, bread baked and every preparation made for a temporary 
residence or rather perigrination like the Calmucks, in the wilderness, for the 
support and accommodation of a considerable number of persons and for sundry 
possible casualties. Every individual among us was busy and solicitous that 
nothing of importance might be forgotten or neglected. We ought to notice here 
with thankfulness, that Bro. Heckewelder's prior arrangements and careful pro- 
vision for us lightened our trouble very considerably. In the country bordering 
on the Ohio, it is extremely diflicult to obtain industrious laboring people. Those 
who offer themselves as such, are generally idle strollers, who are not fond oj 
staying long in one place, and only work at all, or seek to be paid for working, in 
order that ihey may have money to sj end in the taverns. These people are only 
useful under close inspection. Such were the men whom we had to rely on to cut 
the road for us to the Muskingum." •■• * * " Georgetown contains 27 houses 
which make but a mean appearance. It was begui; to be built about four years 
since. Some of the inhabitants appear to be religious. In the only tavern here 
a large upper apartment is devoted to divine worship whenever any travelling 
minister can be engaged to preach. The inhabitants gave Bro. Mortimer such an 
invitation which the poor state of his health obliged him to decline. 

t " Our whole company consisted of 13 men and women, 10 horses, 6 cows, 
with 5 calves, and two dogs." " Those of our friends who are curious in the his- 
tory of eating and drinking, will be desirous to know how we lived in the woods. 
The relation is very short and simple. Our breakfast and supper consisted of 
coffee, tea, chocolate, milk or some kind of soup with bread, bacon, and sometimes 
potatoes. Our dinner was of bacon and bread. It need hardly be added, that 
living entirely in the open air produced, unless in case of sickness, a never failing, 
keen appetite for food.' 
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what unmanagable and very early showed a disposition to act very 
independently. On Sunday, June 9th, the party resting during 
the day, were overtaken by the millwrights whom Heckewelder had 
engaged from old Gnadenhiitten, viz; Boaz and Joseph Walton 
Jacob Davis, and Joseph Ehodes. With their assistance the 
remainder of the road was cut, enabling the wagons to reach their 
destination on the 14th. 

On their arrival in the town, the Brethren Jungman and Oppelt, 
with their wives, moved into a cabin formerly occupied by Heck- 
ewelder, no house being yet completed, a large one which had 
been built during the winter not being quite finished and being 
then temporarily occupied by the men. 

The whole force, including the millwrights, now set to work 
clearing and preparing corn ground, as it was the highest time for 
the corn to be planted. Enclosures were also to be made for this 
cattle, and accommodations provided for the two families among 
them. " Now," in the language of Bro. Heckewelder, " there at 
length appeared some prospect of a settlement." 

- June 23rd, Bro. Mortimer, from Goshen, preached the first 
sermon in Gnadenhutten, the first since the removal of the 
Mission in 1781. There were present 17 white persons, and 6 
Ottawa Indians.* 

• The Work of corn planting being ended, and temporary enclo- 
sares for the stock being finished, the men next turned their 
attention to the completion of the dwellings, the first of which 
was finished July 8th, and immediately occupied by Bro. Jungman 
and wife. 

. July 13th, the first Communion was held by Bro. ZeisBerger, 
who came down from Goshen expressly for this purpose; The 
following communicants were present, viz: Zeisberger, Oppelt, 
Jungman and their wives, John Heckewelder, Jacob Bush, Henry 
Bollinger, Paul Greer, Ezra Warner, Peter Edmunds, and the 
Indian brother Charles Henry, — in all 13. Previous to this, those 
living at Gnadenhutten had received the communion at Goshen. 
The second house was finished July 26th, and on August 7th, 
Heckewelder moved into it. Heckewelder, though the Agent of 
the Society, had shared all the hardships of their situation and 

* Heckewelders's diary of journey to GnadeDhiitten, 1799. 
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only now moved into a comfortable dwelling. August 6tli, the 
following Brethren from Old Gnadenhiitten returned for their 
families : Peter and Ezra Warner, and Peter Edmunds. 

Early in August Bro. and Sr. Oppelt, accompanied by Matthew 
Colver and some Indians, started on their journey to Canada. 
On the 11th of this month occurred the first death in the Goshen 
congregation. The brethren cleared a small spot to the west of 
the town and opened a road to it on the I2th ; here the corpse was 
laid, and here also rest the mortal remains of the missionaries 
Zeisberger and Edwards.* 

In Gnadenhiitten, the building designed as a dwelling and store 
for Bro. Peter, was about this time commenced and finished during 
the autumn. Towards the middle of September the carpenters 
returned to Pennsylvania, two men being sent with them to 
remove the trees, which, in the summer-storms, had been blown 
down and obstructed the road to Georgetown. Aifairs at Gna- 
denhiitten had by this time assumed a settled appearance. Two 
houses besides the store had been completed, the corn which 
had been planted was now ready for use, and everything was 
prepared for the arrival of the families of the settlers. 

October 18th, Brother and Sister David Peter and Brother 
and Sister Lewis Knauss arrived. The former immediately occu- 
pied the store, and in a few days was ready to do business with the 
Indians. This was a great convenience to them, as heretofore they 
had been obliged to visit the settlements on the Ohio to exchange 
the products of the chase, or await the arrival of traders in their 
own villages. November 6th, the force at Gnadenhiitten was in- 
creased by the arrival from Old Gnadenhiitten of the following 
brethren with their families : Jonathan Warner, Nathan Warner, 
(and six children), and Asa Walton. On the 15th the number 
was still further increased by the arrival of Ezra Warner and fam- 
ily. On the following day Brother Bollinger, who had brought 
these families out, returned with Brother and Sister Jungman, 
their work at the settlement being nov/ ended. Soon after Brother 
Heckewelder, having now seen the settlement fairly established, 
returned to spend the winter with his family at Bethlehem, f 

* Tliis burying place is still preserved and is the property of the Society. 

f Before leaving, the communion was celebrated. There were present: Brethren 
and Sisters Mortimer, Peter, Paul Greer, Ezra Warner, Jonathan Warner, Natlian 
Warner ; and Mary Evrit, Jacob Bush, Brother Heckewelder. 
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During the winter and spring, Brother Mortimer from Goshen 
held religious services at Gnadenhiitten every fourth Sunday both 
in German and English. The Christmas services were also ob- 
served, on Christmas Eve a lovofeast, at which were present 13 
adults* and 11 children; in the morning of the 25th, a sermon, 
and in the evening communion, at which were present, beside 
Brother Mortimer, 11 communicants.f On the 26th, Brother 
Mortimer kept a liturgy and then returned to Goshen. Owing 
to the weather, he was not able to return to keep the services on 
New Year's Eve. The congregation however met at half-past 
eight and partook of a lovefeast. By the arrival of Benjamin 
Chitty on the 27th the congregation consisted at the close of the 
year 1799 of 14 adults (of whom only 11 seem to have been com- 
municants,) and 11 children, making a total of 25. J 

The church-services were, for the greater part of the time, held 
in Brother Heckewelder's house, and as the Brethren Zeisberger 
and Edwards were both at home, Brother Mortimer was enabled 
to serve the Gnadenhiitten congregation pretty regularly, except 
when prevented by the weather or the impassable condition of the 
river. The settlers from the Salem tract and others not connected 
with the congregation, frequently attended these services. When 
Brother Mortimer was not able to be present, a sermon was read 
or a liturgy sung. During the spring (of 1800) the services were 
held at 1 o'clock, P. M., in order to enable the settlers from the 
Salem tract to attend ; of these there were two families, numbering 
inclusive of children, 15 souls. 

Durino; this winter houses were built on the west side of the 
river for the brethren who had moved out in the autumn, and had 
rented lands there. These settlers subsequently composed • the 
Beersheba congregation. 

We must not omit to mention that on Easter Morning (1 800) 
the little congregation repaired to the old Indian graveyard, and 
there prayed the Easter Morning Litany. The mingled emotions 
of sorrow and joy which fiU'ed their hearts, can be better imagined 

* As follows : The Brethren and Sisters Peter, Greer, Ezra Warner, Jonathan 
Warner, Nathan Warner, with Mary Evrit and Asa Walton and wife. 

f Same as for lovefeast with the probable exception of Asa Walton and wife. 

t For an account of the settlement see also " Life and Times of David Zeis- 
berger." p. 657. 
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than described. For the first time since 1781 the words of the 
Litany were heard on tiiis consecrated gronnd. Filled with grief 
over the past, but with bright hopes for the future, they remem- 
bered their brethren and sisters, who eighteen years before had 
met an untimely death near this spot. The following passage was 
introduced into the Litany : 

" I believe that our brethren and sisters, about ninety-six in 
number, who were put to an untimely death in the year 1782 in 
the town that formerly stood here, are gone to the church made 
perfect and have entered into the joy of their Lord." "Theic 
bones are buried near this place."* 

" They are at rest in lasting bliss 
Beholding Christ our Saviour." 

As other settlers were socn to arrive at Gnadenhiitten, the So- 
ciety, in accordance with the conditions mentioned in their circular 
of 1796, now took steps to procure a minister for this station. To 
this work Brother Lewis Huebener, of Lancaster, was called. 
After visiting Bethlehem and Litiz, he, with other Moravians, left 
the latter place on June 2d, reaching his journey's end July 2d. On 
Sunday, July 6th, Brother and Sister Zeisberger came down from 
Goshen, and after dinner, during a lovefeast. Brother Zeisberger 
installed Brother Huebener as the pastor of the congregation. At 
the close of this service, the latter preached his introductory ser- 
mon, and in the evening the congregation partook of the commun- 
ion, Brother Zeisberger officiating. In the evening the Conference 
for the government of the congregation was organized. During 
the following mouths this Conferencef brought before the congre- 
gation the questions of the erection of a church, and of the election 
of two stewards to care for the temporal interests of the congrega- 
tion. Both these measures were approved of, and it was deter- 
mined to commence the erection of a church at as early a day as 
possible. Tlie Stewards chosen were, for the Gnadenhutten side 
of the river, Lewis Knauss, and for the west side, Ezra Warner. 

On August 13tli, 1800, occurred the first death in the congre- 

* All the bones of the murdered Indians were collected by William Henry and 
his company in 1797, and buried in a cellar of the old town, they not being able 
to find the old graveyard. — Mortimer's Diary. 

t Composed of the Brethren Huebener, Heckewelder, and Peter, with their 
wives. 
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gation, viz. : Sister Hannah Greei", who with her husband, Brother 
Paul Greer, had moved to this place in autumn, 1799. A place 
of interment had been prepared beside the old Indian graveyard, 
near the old town. Here her remains were laid to i"est, August 
14th. 

During this summer, the country in the vicinity of the congre- 
gation filled up with settlers very rapidly, and the congregation 
also received considerable accessions. Brother Hcckewelder loft 
Gnadenhiitten, October 24th, to examine the Society's lands on 
French Creek, whence he returned to Bethlehem. Owing to the 
generally prevalent sickness and poverty, nothing was done towards 
the erection of a church and school-house. At tiie close of the 
year 1800, the congregation numbered 50 souls, 25 more than the 
previous year, of whom sixteen were communicants.* 

The congregation being now well established, we need only 
chronicle the events of interest in its progress and extension. The 
settlers living on Salem tract and thereabouts, finding it inconve- 
nient to attend divine services at Gnadenhiitten, which was eight 
miles distant, requested Brother Huebener to visit and pi'each to 
them. Accordingly he held a service for them, for the first time, 
May 31st., 1801, in the house of George Sills, and continued these 
services during the summer. On June 9th, Brother Heckewelder 
and family arrived from Bethlehem as permanent residents and mem- 
bers of the Conference. The church services, which had heretofore 
been held in Brother Heckewelder's house, were now held, in fine 
weather under a large tree near the river bank, and at other times 
in Brother Huebener's house. The following extract from the 
Memorabilia for 1801 gives the number of members, and also the 
items of interest in the congregation. " We have to mention that 
a horse-mill is now raised, which will prove of great convenience 
and benefit to us and to our whole neighborhood, for which we are 

* Extract from the Memorabilia of tlie year 1800: ''In this year there have 
moved here four families, viz: Brother .and Sister Peter and Elizabetli Edmunds, 
with their five children ; Peter and Grace Warner, with their three children from 
Old Gnadenhutten ; Brother and Siiiter Ludwig Huebener, from Lancaster i 
Brother and Sister Ludwig and Maria Knauss, with their six children, from 
Schoeneck— 22. 

Born and baptized, four children, viz : Susan Warner, Mary Walton, Maria 
Peter, and Lydia Salome Huebener. 

Departed, Sister Hannah Greer " 
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all very thaukful. There was also a well* digged in our place so 
that we are now supj)Iied with very good and fresh water. A 
dwelling-house and other buildings were also finished so that they 
are now inhabited. In this year there moved to us two families : 
from Bethlehem, Brother and Sister Heckewelder, he as Agent for 
the Society, and both as members of the Conference, with their two 
daughters, Anna Salome and Susannah ; from Mt. Joy, Brotiier 
and Sister Isaac Gottlieb, and Anna Johannah Bornway with their 
five children, together with Michael Rherael out of the neighbor- 
hood of Litiz — 12. 

Born and baptized, two children : Maria Warner and Anna 
Susannah Knauss. 

Departed : the married Brother Jh. Gl, Bornway. 

Our congregation consists of 63 souls, of whom 20 are commu- 
nicants." 

During the year 1802 there lived on the Gnadenhiitten side of 
the river, seven families, and on the west side, six families. The 
regular church services in Gnadenhiitten were in the English lan- 
guage. As it was a part of the duty of the minister to teach a 
school, both to support himself and to afford the children an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a common school education. Brother Huebener 
began a school, January 18th, 1802, with 17 children, which for 
want of a school-house, was kept in Brother Huebener's own house.f 

* The present (1870) public well in the main street in Gnadenhiitten. 

t The following is a meinorandnm of the announcement concerning the school. 
"The school will be on the first three days of the week, beginning at 9 A. M., 
and ending after 3 P. M. On every Wednesday the scholars and children will 
have, alternately, children's meeting and instruction in the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty, to which also such boys and girls as cannot come to school ought to come. 
The school will begin to-morrow, January 18th, and will be kept till the end of 
March. It is expected that the parents of such children as come to school will 
find firewood for the school-room and also get it chopped ready for burning. Ink, 
ink-stands, paper, quills, spelling-books and other books necessary for schools, 
must be provided by the parents of the children. 

Both the English and German will be teaohed in the school, yet snoh children 
whose parents think it not needful that they iearn the German, shall be exempted 
from it. 

If the children shall learn cyphering, they ought to be provided with slates and 
slate-pencils. The children must be washed and combed well every morning be- 
fore they come to school. Those children who live on the other side of the water 
may bring their dinner with them and eat it here. .4s the school for these few 
months is only a beginning of school, and on account of the want of proper books 
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The services at the house of Mr. Sills, below Salem, were con- 
tinued during the summer, and on June 27th Brother Huebener 
began preaching at the house of Isaac Evans, who had been present 
at Mr. Sills' and begged Brother H. to preach for them. The 
settlement where Evans resided, numbering 6 families, lay 17 
miles below Gnadenhiitten, near the former Indian VVhiteeyestown. 
Returning from this place. Brother H. visited the settlers at New 
Comerstown. 

The whole Tuscarawas valley was now rapidly filling up with 
settlers, both above and below Gnadenhiitten, and the congregation 
itself received considerable accessions. Besides, many families of 
Moravians settled on lands adjacent to the Society's tracts, but did 
not properly belong to thg congregation. 

At the close of 1802 the congregation numbered 89 souls, 23 
being communicants. There were baptized five children belonging 
to the congregation, and eighteen children of surrounding settlers. 
At this time there do not seem to have been any other ministers 
besides the Moravian in the Tuscarawas valley. 

The year 1803 was a prosperous year for the congregation. Be- 
sides receiving large accessions to their membership, they were at 
length enabled to complete their church, which since the year 1800 
they had been endeavoring to erect. This building, 20 feet square, 
was dedicated July 10th, the Brethren Zeisberger and Haven from 
Goshen being present. The former officiated at the opening servi- 
ces. Excepting the mission ciiapels, this was probably the first 
church dedication within the State of Ohio. At these services all 
the brethren from both sides of the river and the vicinity of Goshen 
were present, the house being full to overflowing. Since Easter, 
in order to accommodate many of the brethren who could not 
understand English, the regular Sunday morning services were 
held alternately in German and English. The services below Sa- 
lem and at Mr. Evans', near Whiteeyestown, were continued 
through the summer. 

and other materials necessary for a school, not very much can be expected of ^'j 
no payment for school will be expected from such parents as belong to the congre- 
gation. 

But, as by the resolution of the Directors of the Society the school shall make 
out a part of the maintenance of the laborers here, it cannot be expected that in 
time to come, the school will be kept without payment." 
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At the close of this year (1803) the congregation numbered 139 
persons, of whom 32 were communicants. This large increase waa 
due mostly to immigration, 45 persons who had moved to Ohio 
from other States, having joined the congregation. During the 
fall Brother and Sister Loskiel paid an extended visit to the con- 
gregations at Goshen and Gnadenhiitten. 

A minute from the Provincial Helpers' Conference having been 
received at the beginning of tiie year 1804, requesting the congre- 
gation to conform as much as possible to the customs and rules of 
the Moravian Church, which were observed in other congregations, 
the members were accordingly distributed into their respective 
"choirs," which thei-eaftcr celebrated their annual festivals on the 
appointed days. In addition to the services kept by Brother 
Huebener during the last year, he this year, at the request of Mr, 
Knisely, tiie proprietor of the land,* held German services in his 
house for the benefit of the settlers above Goshen. 

Already in the year 1803 steps had been taken by the settlers 
on tiie west side of the river, to have their own mill, tavern and 
church erected, and to procure a minister to serve them, they being 
entitled to one, as they were the majority of the settlers on the 
Society's lands. They could with difficulty understand German, 
and they were, moreovei', frequently prevented by high water 
from attending church, and their children, during the winter^ 
could only with the greatest danger cross the river to attend 
school. Therefore, in August, 1805, Brother Huebener was 
recalled. Having preached his farewell sermon on the 4th, he de- 
parted for Pennsylvania August 7th, and on the 24th, Brother 
George G. Miiller, who was called to serve the bi'ethren residing 
on the west side of the river, arrived and took up his abode tempo- 
rarily with Brother Heckewelder. He preached his introductory 
sermon on the 25th. 

Brother Miiller remained in Gnadenhutten until his church was 
finished. The building comprised a church hall and school house 
on the lower story, and a dwelling for the minister on the upper. 
It was dedicated December 15th, 1805. On December 20th, 
Brother Miiller moved over to his house, and this congregation 
and settlement, in distinction from Gnadenhiitten, received the 

* New Philadelphia? 
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name of Bcersheba. This was reckoned his congregation proper, 
and Gnadenhiitten only an out-post. The services at Beersheba 
were entirely English, and were held in the morning, whilst those 
at Gnadenhiitten were held in the afternoon, or on Monday, and 
were entirely German. Many German brethren from Goshen and 
the snrrounding country attended the latter. 

At the close of the year 1806, the congregation at Beersheba 
numbered, including that of the Pastor, 11 families, a total of 72 
souls, of whom 21 were communicants. Gnadenhiitten being an 
out-post, was not counted. 

During the following years the services at Gnadenhiitten were 
well attended, while Beersheba progressed but slowly. On the 
22d of August, 1810, Brother Miiller, in order to accommodate 
the settlers living below Goshen, in the neighborhood ot the pres- 
ent Sharon, began to preach once a month in the house of Brother 
John Uhrich. He did this, as he says, more especially to enable 
the children to attend divine services, they being seldom allowed 
to accompany, their parents to Gnadenhiitten. In August, 1811, 
these services were continued in a school-house* about a mile from 
the site of the present Sharon church. 

The following account of the subsequent history of the congre- 
gations in Ohio, and of the general condition of religion in the Tus- 
carawas valley, is taken from an article in the Moravian Church 
Miscellany, Vol. I, the writer of which was himself a member of 
the congregation at that time. 

" The Beersheba brethren spoke the English language, and as 
they came originally from New England they were called " Yan- 
kees," and their settlement " Yankeetown." Nearly all the other 
members of our Church were more conversant with the German 
language ; and hence divine worship in Beersheba was kept in the 
English language, and at Gnadenhiitten, and near the present 
Sharon, in German, but it was very seldom that Germans were 
seen at the English, or the English brethren at German meetings. 
No " Brotherly Agreement," or " Rules and Discipline," were 
made, or committees elected, or even thought of, as far as at pres- 
ent known, while Brother Mviller was here, nor until several 
years afterwards. He was sent by the Society under a contract it 

* Most probably on the site of the present " Nineveh" school-house. 
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had made with its lessees, under the sanction of the Provincial 
Helpers' Conference at Bethlehem, and all the members here were 
fully aware that all the privileges they enjoyed in having the Gos- 
pel preached and the sacraments administered, were owiJiig to the 
Society who had sent and still supported Brother Miiller in Beer- 
sheba. 

" In the year 1814 the period terminated for which the Society 
had engaged to support a minister among its lessees. Early in the 
spring of that year Brother Miiller was recalled, and the settlers were 
left without a minister and without a hope that his place would be 
supplied, as his moving away created in reality no vacancy. He 
had been there under a contract, and that contract was now ful- 
filled. Here then the history of the congregations in Ohio com- 
mences, as before this time no x'cgularly organized congregation 
existed in Oiiio. During the spring and summer of 1814, meet- 
ings of the members of our Church were very frequently held, and 
a correspondence opened with the P. H. Conference in Bethlehem, 
which resulted in the settlement of a minister at Gnadenhiitten, 
and afterwards in organizing several congregations. 

" After Brother Miiller left Beersheba there was not a resi- 
dent minister of the Gospel in Tuscarawas County except the mis- 
sionary at Goshen. Marriages were generally performed by the 
magistrates ; burials, among the Moravians and the few Christians 
in the neighborhood, by the missionary ; among the Methodists 
(who were the most numerous denomination) by their class- 
leaders, and among the other inhabitants, either without any reli- 
gious ceremonies, or with a few words of exhortation by any one who 
wished to address the persons assembled, or lead in singing a hymn, 

* * * * Under these circumstances,_the desire of our breth- 
ren in this neighbohood to have a minister of our own among us, 
was great and sincere. Meetings of the members of our Church 
were therefore held, the P. H. Conference at Bethlehem was applied 
to, and their answer was, that they would take our application 
into serious consideration and in all probability would comply 
with it, as soon as they were assured that funds were secured to 
cover the expenses of the removal of a minister with his family to 
Ohio, and an annual subscription from which he could respectably 
maintain his family after he was here. 

" This was not an easy matter, especially to raise the funds for 
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a minister and family to remove to Ohio. During this time 
there was war with England and every thing was enormously 
high. It will sound strange in these days of railroads and canals to 
hear that at that time the freight on a hundred weight of goods 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg amounted to ten dollars, and two 
dollars more from the latter place to this neighborhood. The trav- 
elling expenses for persons were in proj)ortion. The nundicr of 
bi'ethren was so small that it required the full and united efforts 
of all to raise the amount required to bring a minister here, as well 
as a subscription from which he could live after he was here, and yet 
we were far from being united. The English brethren from Beer- 
sheba had their own meeting-house and wished religious services 
to be kept there. In Gnadenhuetten stood the old parsonage and 
church, and the largest number wished the minister to reside there 
and preach, at least part of the time, at that church and in the 
Girman language. A considerable number of the brethren lived 
in the neighborhood of the present Sharon church, from three to 
six miles from Gnadenhuetten, the river, without bridge or ferry, 
being between them and that place. They insisted that they could 
not with propriety be asked to contribute, unless a promise were 
given beforehand, that religious service should also be kept in 
in their neighborhood, and that it would have to be understood 
now, that they would erect a church of their own, as soon as they 
could get a suitable piece of ground, organize a congregation of 
their own as soon as the minister would be here, and that they 
must be allowed an equal share of his services, as a separate con- 
gregation. 

"From the local situation of these last mentioned brethren, their 
demand was not unreasonable, and had to be conceded for the sake 
of obtaining their assistance. Although Beersheba and Gnaden- 
huetten were only one mile apart, yet on account of the 
river flowing between them, and the difference in language exist- 
ing between the brethren of these two settlements, it was not con- 
sidered reasonable to accede to their claim, and the result was a 
mutual agreement to do all we could to get the minister here, and 
then, with his consent and approbation, to divide into three con- 
gregations. No doubt was entertained of obtaining his consent as 
soon as he should be here and become acquainted with the local 
situation of the brethren. A subscription was then raised for his 
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support, as well as to defray the expenses of his removal to Ohio. 
The result was sent to the P. H. Conference and several members 
pledged themselves to become personally responsible if the amount 
should be insufficient. On this Brother Jacob Raushenberger 
received and accepted a call as minister to Gnadenhuetten. He 
moved to Ohio late in the season, and kept his first meeting at that 
place on December 25th, 1814. 

" As soon as he became acquainted with the situation of his 
church-members, he made the arrangement to preach one Sunday 
at Gnadenhuetten, the second at Beersheba, and the third in a 
private house in the neighborhood of the present Sharon, but that 
all should be considered as forming one congregation, who met on 
all festival occasions at Gnadenhuetten. 

"On the 25th and 2(jth of December, 1817, the present (1850) 
Sharon church was consecrated. There was then no resident min- 
ister in the neighborhood who could assist at the opening services, 
and the missionary at Goshen was the only ministei' present besides 
Brother Raushenberger. There was some diiference of opinion 
among the members of the Sharon congregation while the church 
was building. On the present size all were agreed, but one party 
wanted to make it high chough for galleries on three sides, while 
the other party thought it large enough without galleries. It 
was built with galleries, and in less than twenty years it be- 
oame occasionally very uncomfortably crowded, even with the gal- 
leries aSl filled. As soon as the church was built, the congregation 
asked for festivals and communion to be kept at their church, the 
same as in Gnadenhuetten, as the female part of the congregation 
could but seldom attend at that place. This was partially, but 
never fully, acceded to while Brother Raushenberger lived at Gna- 
denhuetten. 

" The old church at Gnadenhuetten, which was a very small 
building, having become on almost every occasion too small, a 
new one was built and consecrated on August 20th, 1820. On 
this occasion two Lutheran ministers assisted in the solemnities, 
one of whom resided in New Philadelphia, the other in Columbi- 
ana County, about 65 miles from Gnadenhuetten. They both 
preached, one a German, the other an English sermon. 

"Shortly after this Ihe first 'Brotherly Agreement' was sent by 
the Provincial Helpers' Conference to our congregation, to be 

12 
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signed by the male adult members as usual. In a congregation 
council, called for the purpose, it was examined, article by article, 
and signed by all present. At the same time the council was fur- 
ther directed to elect a committee. The question was again agita- 
ted whether we were one congregation, or three. The members 
were generally for dividing into three congregations, but it was 
opposed by the minister, who insisted that we were but one congre- 
gation, and should have but one committee, which should consist 
of six members, and that two should be elected from the Beersheba, 
two from the Gnadenhuetten, and two from the Sharon division of 
the congregation. The arrangement was acquiesced in, and a com- 
mittee was elected. 

"In the year 1827 Brother Raushenberger was recalled by the 
Provincial Helpers' Conference, and Brother Samuel R. Huebener 
arrived at Gnadenhuetten to fill his place. As a new subscription 
for his support had to be taken, the congregation at Sharon felt 
o-enerally unwilling to subscribe under the old arrangement, and 
required a separate organization as a congregation, and an equal 
participation in festivals, to be kept at their church as often as in 
Gnadenhuetten. As there was no objection whatever to such an 
arrangement from the Gnadenhuetten side of the congregation, 
Brother Huebener agreed to it without hesitation, and the Sharon 
congregation elected its own committee, sometime in the latter part 
of that year. The Beersheba part of the congregation had by this 
time become reduced to two or three families. It will be recollec- 
ted that they originally settled on land held by the Society of the 
United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen. 
As their leases ran out, and they became able, they purchased farms 
of their own, some within the bounds of one or the other congre- 
gation, others entirely away from them, because among themselves 
the land was not for sale. In 1823 the Society had retroceded 
their trust to Congress,* whereupon the land which liad been im- 

* On the 20th of February, 1822, Hon. Thomas H. Benton submitted in the 
Senate of the United States, a series of resolutions asking for information concern- 
ing tlie patent conveying the three tracts of land to the Society, the condition of 
the Indian converts settled thereon, and the general management of the trust by 
the Society. On February 22nd, these resolutions came up for action upon which 
Mr. Benton made some extended remarks, of which the following are extracts ; 

" He said, it happened about one hundred years ago that the followers of the 
sectarian Schwenkfeld were expelled by the reigning Elector from the Electorate 
of Saxony ; and about the same time a Dr. Spangenberg, Theologicus Adjunctus 
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proved by those brethren was sold by Congress. This drove more 
oflf and caused the reduction above stated. With the consent of 
those who remained, Beersheba was discontinued as a preaching 
place, and the few members who were left attached themselves to 
the Gnadenhuetten congregation. From this time religious service 
was held every two weeks alternately at the churches in Gnaden- 
huetten and Sharon, which had been the case only every third Sun- 
day befoi'e this time. 

" Prior and up to the year 1840 several femilies of Moravians 
had settled in the town of Dover, and as they lived nine miles 
from the Sharon church, it was very inconvenient for them to attend 
meetings. At their request. Brother Titze, then the minister at 
Gnadenhuetten, commenced to preach during the summer season 

in the University of Halle, lost his place in the university on acoount of some 
dispute with the divines. Being out of employment, these individuals united in a 
project to cross over to the British Colonies in America for the purpose of civil- 
izing and converting the Indians, and, addressing themselves to Governor Ogle- 
thorpe, then in London, received from him the means of transportation to Savan- 
nah in Georgia. Arrived at that place, they immediately commenced their 
labors among the Creek Indians ; founded a church and a school at a place called 
Irene, five miles from- Savannah, and. had the greatest success, according to the 
published accounts, in teaching and converting the natives. The noise of their 
employment and success drew others from Germany, and with the increase of 
laborers was duly extended the field of action. IDiey spread to the North and 
entered the colony of Connecticut, being invited as the history of the mission 
reports, by the Indians themselves. Mr. B. said that he could not gainsay 
the alleged fact of the invitation, nor w^as it material to the point in hand; 
but he could say that such an invitation implied a contradiction of every spring 
of human action, there being no principle in the breast of man, either civil- 
ized or barbarian, which can impel him to invite another to make an attack on 
the articles of his faith and the sanctity of his God. Be that as it may, Mr. B. 
said that the Brethren established themselves in the village of Shekomeko." * * 
* * "Mr. B. said that the history went on to show that the converted 
Indians increased in number and grace until they became an example to the 
people of Connecticut. He mentioned particularly the case of a certain justice of 
the peace, as related by Loskiel, who- came to Shekomeko to find out whether 
anything was going on there contrary to the laws of the colony, and who was 
made ashamed of himself by the godly walk and conversation of the Indiana and 
returned home rebuked and edified by their example." * * * * " Mr. b. 
said he was a friend to the Indians and an enemy to the abuse of charity. He 
believed that great abuses had been committed on public and private charities in 
the name of humanity to the Indians. He did not include all missionaries in his 
censure. * * * * Still he believed that great abuses had been committed and 
he could hold it but little short of an abuse to attempt, at this day, with the expe- 
rience of three hundred years beiore our eyes, to raise money from the weak and 
credulous for the purpose of converting the Indians. 
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in the Lutheran church in Dover. This he continued during the 
summer until he removed from Gnadenhuetten, when it was con- 
tinued by his successor, Brother Sylvester WoUe. These meetings, 
kept during the summer and discontinued during the winter, 
strengtliened the desire which had already existed for sometime to 
have a Moravian church in Dover. 

"Brother Lewis F. Kampmann came to Ohio in December, 
1842, as an assistant to Brother Wolle. It was arranged be- 
tween them that Brother Kampmann should live at Dovei-, 
and from that time must be dated the resolution of the Dover 
brethren to make a strong effort to build a church and apply to 
the P. H. Conference for a minister of their own. They num- 
bered at this time a few over thirty communicant members, and 
as their church was too far off to think of a regular attendance, 
even only at festivals or communion days, and as there were four 
churches of other denominations then in Dover where meetings 
were regularly kept, it was feared that some of our members 
would attach themselves to other churches and our number would 
decrease, instead of increase, if the building of the church was 
delayed. The effort was made, and during the summer of 1843 a 
church and parsonage were built. Assistance was solicited and 
everywhere responded to by generous gifts. In the fall of 1843 
Bro. Kampmann was appointed by the P. H. Conference the min- 
ister of the Dover congregation, and on the 12th of May, 1844, 
their church was consecrated. In the tall of that year their par- 
sonage was also completed and occupied by Brother Kampmann 
and his family. The congregation had been organized during the 
winter before the church was consecrated." 

In 1853, on the 21st of November, the present Gnadenhuetten 
church was consecrated, and during the summer of 1857 a church 
was built in Fry's Valley, which was consecrated on the 8th of 
November. In 1858, the Fry's Valley congregation, consisting 
mostly of former members of the Gnadenhuetten congregation, was 
regularly organized. 

For many years the orginal Sharon church had been uncom- 
fortably small ; accordingly, a handsome brick edifice was erected, 
which was dedicated on the 21st of February, 1858. 

Thus from the small beginning made by eight or ten families 
on the Gnadenhuetten tract of land, have sprung, in time, four 
congregations of the Brethren's Church. 



